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FRANK H. CALDWELL 

Dr. Caldwell, whose sermon appears 
on page 5, was pastor of the Bradfords- 
ville, Ky., church (upper left) and the 
J. J. White Memorial Church, McComh, 
Miss., (lower left) before he came te 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary (left) 
where he is now president, 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says “Outpost” Unsuitable for Extension S. S. 





Challenges for °46 


To the Editors: 

Regarding the challenge to the church 
in 1946, we outlaw the word “out- 
post,” if we are to expect members of new- 
ly-formed groups to feel that they are 
fully accepted into the fellowship of the 
church as a whole. This word places a 
stigma on all such groups, one which in 
many cases may never be completely over- 
come. 

If there must be any term used other 
than ‘church,” let it always be “chapel.” 
This is a much warmer word and far more 
appropriate for a group of people banded 
together for religious services. 

No place is an “outpost” to 
worship there! 

MRS, S. R. 
Springhill, La. 


must 


those who 


WILLIAMSON. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—The eriticism 
against this word is probably well di- 
rected, though many extension Sunday 


schools (and that is the important thing) 
hardly justify the name of “chapel.” 


Of course, we have the challenge to pre- 
pare and train people for 
missionaries and but the big 
challenge now is for the teaching of Bible 
in the public schools. Let's build up our 
Assembly’s Training School and encour- 
age the present movement in certain of 
our colleges, Agnes Scott and Queens, for 
instance, to train teachers for this. And 
let’s urge the churches to encourage young 
women to train for this work. 

Ocala, Fla. W. TED JONES. 


more 
ministers, 


young 


Our church must concgntrate upon ex- 


tricating herself from: The Jewish 
ception of fot-and-tittle conformity to an- 


con- 


cient interpretations of truth and life, a 
trend toward ecclesiolatry, and prejudice 
in practice concerning race, Class, and 


denomination—all by putting into pratice 
more thoroughly the spirit of Jesus Christ 
of Galilee. 
Madill, Okla. RAY B. SPIVEY. 
“They therefore What 
must we do that we may work the works 
of God? Jesus answered said unto 
This is the work of that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent,” John 
6:28-9. challenge to the 
church, to believe in him as the only Lord 
and Savior and act accordingly. e 
Portsmouth, Va. Ss. K. EMURIAN. 


said unto him, 
and 
them, God, 


This is God's 


The challenge to the church, unchanged 
through the centuries, including ail its 
activities, is Christ’s challenge: “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” 
New Orleans. WILLIAM 


them to observe all 


DINWIDDIE. 


Challerge of 1946: A continuing and 
increasing diligence in devotion to Christ 


and all the things belonging to God. Out 
of this vital devotion are all the issues 


of life and the tempo of church progress. 
Lexington, Mo. A. L. MAXWELL. 


The church faces the great challenge in 
"46 of presenting to the world the gospel 
of Christ, which is the only hope of mak- 





tinues to flourish. 


gifts to education. 





LIVING MANY DAYS 


Long before America was discovered, in the year 1252, Robert 
D. Sorbon made a gift for the poor students of France. Today the 


Sorbonne, which was later united with the University of Paris, con- 


For 683 years his name has been revered and his investment has 
borne dividends for young people, in spite of perhaps 50 terrible wars 
and other interruptions in the long history of civilization. 

Hundreds of other men and women have become immortal in 


England, on the Continent, and in America through their generous 


Just now in the seminaries and colleges related to our own church, 
there are special opportunities for enduring investments. 
Write now to the institution in which you are interested or to the 


Louisville office for additional details. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


- Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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ing the atomio age a blessing rather than 
a curse. 

STEPHEN T. 
Jacksonville, Fla, 


HARVIN, 


To my own heart and mind, the great 
challenge to the Presbyterian Church, 
US, in 1946, is to help every human heart 
upon this earth to find his own or her own 
Master and that wonderful Way of Life 
he has given each and every one of us to 
live by. 

MARGARET MOORE JACOBS, 
Clarendon, Ark. 


Crucial Word Omitted 
Sirs: 

There is a serious typographical error 
in my letter as printed (Feb. 11): ‘It does 
say that the church will become cold and 
indifferent to the needs of the world.” 
This sentence should read: “It does NOT 
say, etc.” 

Isn't it strange the difference one word 
can make, 

F. HUBERT MORRIS. 
New Bern, N. C. 


Hospitals in Japan 


To the Editors: 
The 


suggested by my 


move to erect hospitals in Japan, 
good friend John Allan 


MacLean (Jan. 21) is a move in the direc- 


tion of constructive and effective foreign 
missions. If the Christians of America 
could build 25 modern hospitals in as 


many Japanese cities and staff them with 
Christian doctors and nurses of mission- 
ary calibre, it would be far more than a 
gesture of brotherhood. It would 
be the real thing. 
Greenwood, S. C. 


mere 


ROSWELL LONG. 


Just 


means 


now we are considering the 
whereby this whole pro- 
gram could be submitted to our own local 
ministerial association. . . . I hope we 
will formal endorsement of the 
made by Dr. MacLean. Of 
course, the Southern Presbyterian Church 
do it alone, but we would do our- 
selves good if we could spearhead the idea 
among the Christians of America. ° 
JAMES A. JONES. 


proper 


evolve a 


suggestion 


cannot 


Charlotte, N. C. 
The suggestion commends itself 
to me as being of the essence of prac- 


tical 
have 


Christianity. I should be happy to 
a modest part in seeing the project 
carried through. 

JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A project 


e a has 
the advantage of 


such as this 4 
being not ‘only timely 
sound but one which 
will bring relief to the suffering, and hap- 
piness to the hearts of thousands of boys 
and girls and men and women. On every 
count it is must do 
and must 


and psychologically 


something which we 
do quickly. 

GEORGE C. BELLINGRATH, 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, 

Rabun Gap, Ga. 

I hope there will be an enthusias- 
tic response. . . . Dr. MacLean has sug- 
way of taking seriously and 
trying to fulfill literally the teachings of 
our Lord. That is only one of many ways 
in which the spirit of Christ might be 
shown. Enlightened self-interest is a suf- 
ficient motive to cause us not to show a 
spirit of indifference towards our enemies, 
much less ill will or the spirit of ven- 
geance. TI will be glad to join Dr. Mac- 
Lean in his proferred contribution of $100 
to be used in any way that will help to 
make it clear that the spirit of Christ is 
in action among the members of our de- 
nomination. 


gested one 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, 
President. 


Southwestern, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
Room 203, 13 North Fifth 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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War’s Sacrifices Now 
Demand Penitence, 


Dedication to Peace 
Coffin,-in New Orleans Talk, Says 


Nation Has Uneasy Conscience 


The sacrifices required by the war 
will be justified only if people are 
“stirred to the depths, are deeply peni- 
tent, and carry forward sacrifically the 
program of peace,” 
said Henry Sloane 
Coffin, former mod- 
‘erator of the Presby- 
terian, USA, General 
Assembly, to a group 
of Christian leaders 
in New Orleans re- 


cently. 
Dr., Coffin, showing 
\ the relevance and 


urgency of the Scrip- 

Dr. Coffin tures in meeting the 
problems bequeathed by the recent 
global conflict, pointed out from the 
books of Nahum and Jonah the respon- 
sibility of ministers as spiritual guides 
in warning against the spirit of ven- 
geance. He pointed to America as hav- 
ing an uneasy conscience, explaining 
that this is inevitable ‘‘because even the 
most superficial realized that the war 
required us as a nation to do many 
things which gave everyone pause.”’ Dr. 
Coffin told of conversations with some 
of the scientists who had perfected the 
atomic bomb who expressed their deep 
regret that this bomb was used upon 
densely populated cities. 


No Repentance in Victory 


Repentance is a problem confronting 
American Christians, the former mod- 
erator said, for ‘“‘No victorious nation 
in history has shown the spirit of re- 
pentance.’”’ Quoting from the _ book, 
“Upon This Rock,” he told how the 
aviator son of the author, who was 
killed in the .war, wrote home, “I have 
a job to do, but it is a dirty job. Will 
we ever be clean again?” 

Dr. Coffin thinks the book of Reve- 
lation is highly relevant today. He 
urged that ministers point out certain 
great truths from this book; namely, 
that a purely secular civilization is 
doomed, that when a great civilization 
is shaken by war a chain of troubles 
and disasters inevitably follows. He 
finds the church of today, as in the 
day of the writing of Revelation, rather 








CAMERON P. HALL 
Accepts Federal Council Position 


mixed and half-hearted. He sounds a 
clarion call for a profound faith and for 
great endurance. Now as then, he said, 
only those who endure unto the end 
shall be saved. 

The speaker finds great comfort, he 
said, in “knowing that the New Jeru- 
salem will come down from above, and 
that at the heart of its life there is the 
temple of God whose light and whose 
truth are the secrets of usefulness, fel- 
lowship and lasting character.” 


Presbyterian, USA, Leader Is 
Named to Federal Council Post 


New York (RNS)—Cameron P. Hall, 
of Philadelphia, has been elected asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of Christian social relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches and co- 
secretary with James Myers, of the de- 
partment’s industrial relations division. 

Mr. Hall has resigned his position 
as director of the department of social 
education and action of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, which he has held 
since 1939, and began his work with 
the Federal Council on a part-time basis 
February 1. He will-be on a full-time 
basis April 1. He has been a member 
of the industrial relations division since 
1926. 

Active in labor relations and economic 
research, Mr. Hall was editor of Social 
Progress, Presbyteriam monthly. In 
1944 he directed a study resulting in a 
Report on the Church and Industrial 
Relations, approved by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. 


OxnamAsks Romanist 
Church to Do As It 
Wants to Be Done By 


Points to Two Different 


Views of Religious Liberty 


Columbus, Ohio (RNS)—A call for 
true religious liberty in the world was 
made at the opening of the 27th an- 
nual Ohio Pastors’ Convention here. 
Issuing the appeal, G. Bromley Oxnam, 
bishop of the New York area of the 
Methodist Church, expressed the criti- 
cism of “political practices” of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


“The history of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Protestant churches 
is marred by intolerance, denials of re- 
ligious liberty, and, at times, outright 
persecution,” he asserfed. “I believe I 
speak for American Protestantism when 
I say it is our sincere purpose to guar- 
antee religious liberty to all men.” 


Bishop Oxnam demanded recognition 
of the right of individuals everywhere 
to religious liberty. This liberty, he 
said, should include ‘‘freedom to wor- 
ship according to conscience and to 
bring up children in the faith of their 
parents; freedom for the individual to 
change his religion; freedom to preach, 
educate, publish and carry on mission- 
ary activities, and freedom to organize 
with others, and to acquire and hold 
property for these purposes. 


“The Roman Catholic Church ap- 
proaches the question of religious 
liberty from two points of view, one 
from principle, and the other from ex- 
pediency. As a matter of principle it 
holds, ‘It is not lawful for the state 

to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion . . . .” Now, on the 
basis of expediency, the church tolerates 
the separation of the church and state, 
and the fact of other churches. 


“We deplore religious division. We 
rejoice in such statements and practices 
as are revealed by such an Archbishop 
as Lucey, of San Antonio. We call upon 
the Roman Catholic Church to be a 
church and not attempt to be a state 
and a church. We shall bring such 
practices to light that we believe con- 
stitute a threat to religious freedom. 
We shall speak firmly but in brotherly 
spirit. All we ask is that the Roman 
Catholic Church in matters of religious 
liberty do unto others as it would be 
done by.” 











4 
Homer McMillan Is Acting 
Head of Negro Department 


Members of Snedecor Memorial Synod 
have been notified by the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions of the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Presbyterian, US, Assembly, that Homer 
MeMillan will serve as superintendent 
of Negro work for the denomination 
until a new superintendent is secured 
to take the place of Robert D. Bedinger, 
recently resigned. Dr. McMillan, long- 
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time executive secretary of the commit- 
tee, retired from that position two years 
ago, being elected general secretary at 
that time. Dr. Bedinger is superintend- 
ent of home missions in Central Missis- 
sippi Presbytery. 





AS THE CHAPLAINS SEE IT 





OME, AND LET US BUILD UP. the 
wall of Jerusalem, that we be no 
more a reproach.’”’ The return of 

the Christian service man and service 
woman to the home community is 
analogous to the return of the Jewish 
exiles under Ezra and Nehemiah. Ezra 
arrived home to find the Temple ruined 
by neglect and decay. His first task 
was to rebuild it. Later Nehemiah, 
when he returned, found the city walls 
broken and crumbling. So his first job 
yas rebuilding the city walls. A similar 
task of rebuilding awaits our returning 
chaplains and Christian soldiers and 
sailors: first, restoring the Christian 
church to the place of influence in the 
community that it once held; and, sec- 
ondly, rebuilding the moral ‘walls of our 
nation which have crumbled badly dur- 
ing these years of war. 
I. Probably the church’s weakest spot 
is its program for men. We have a ratio 


of one man to three women in our 
church life. The leadership of the 
«church is more and more being fur- 
nished by women: teachers, elders, 


trustees, missionaries, even pastors. In 
other words, our church program is 
largely planned and executed by women 
and—to some extent—for women. 

Our program lacks male appeal. The 
Sunday school is ‘‘for kids and women.” 
It is frequently conducted on a gra(e- 
school level. We need men’s Bible 
classes beamed for adult men and with 
a definite social service project to chal- 
lenge them. The morning worship 
service often lacks the virility that men 
want. The sermon is frequently sooth- 
ing rather than stimulating. The eve- 
ning service (if any) is for young peo- 
ple and often the fag end of the pas- 
tor’s energies after his morning ‘“‘major 
effort.’”” Few churches have week-night 
activities that appeal to men. 

Here are some ‘“‘musts” if the church 
is to reach men. (1) A men’s room 
suitable for Bible class, men’s club, rec- 


reation. (2) A men’s club with a triple 
purpose: (a) to provide for man’s 
spiritual and gregarious needs; (b) to 


undergird the work of the church; and 
(c) to organize for community projects 





*Chaplain, US Army, Presbytery of 
Platte (USA), written while himself an 
Army hospital patient. This article is 
reprinted by the kind permission of 
Monday Morning. 


Shall We Rebuild 


By KEITH H. SACKETT* 


and to help to eradicate community 
evils. (3) A challenging evangelical 
sermon on Sunday with social impli- 
cations. (4) An “Andrew” band to 


which all men willing to act as ‘‘con- 
tact men’”’ for the church would belong, 
with perhaps two lieutenants to each 
area, a captain over several areas, and 
a major to check up from the top. These 
men would contact new prospects, keep 
after reluctant ones, and watch out for 


the backsliding church member. 
Il. A second weak spot is the 
church’s program for boys. There are 


several ‘“‘musts’”’ if we are to reach and 
hold boys between the ages of 9 and 15. 
(1) A definite ‘‘boys’ room” to call their 
own and fix up as they decide. (2) 
Probably joint use of the recreational 
facilities of the men could be arranged, 
together with a gymnasium. (3) A 
young man for teacher and sponsor—at 
least with young interests—similar to 
the scoutmaster setup, but by all means 
an exemplary Christian. Some pastors 
would do well to concentrate any spare 
time on boys instead of teaching an 
adult class. The dividends would be far 
greater. (4) A church movie projector 
which the boys could use for Bible films, 
educational films, and occasional comics. 
(5) Week-night recreational activities, 
especially Friday and Saturday. (6) 
Service projects in the church program 
for which the boys assume _ responsi- 
bility, perhaps even mowing the church 
lawn or making pew racks for the com- 
munion glasses. (7) If possible, a 
“boys’ department” in the church. 
Ill. Our young people’s program 
needs strengthening. (1) The young 
people’s meeting is frequently “hit and 
miss,’’ with instruction sacrificed to de- 
veloping leadership. No doubt an able 





sponsor is the most important factor 
here. (2) There is not enough clean 


recreation in the average program. Pro- 
grams for soldiers in the churches have 
proved the value of a fellowship lunch 
before or after the meeting. There 
should be a game room and gymnasium 
available on Saturday night and one or 
two week nights; if possible, a place 
for roller skating—it will solve much 
of the dance problem and still provide 
adequate boy-girl contacts. (3) Again, 
there is urgent need for service projects 
in the church and in the community, 


and (4) in many instances, closer co- 
operation between pastor and young 
people. 


? 


IV. Miscellaneous weak spots in the 
church’s walls. (1) Class consciousness. 
We are not reaching the very rich and 
the very poor effectively. Social posi- 
tion counts too much in selecting church 


officials. The church must develop a 
deep concern for the unchurched 
groups. 


(2) Our church members have inade- 
quate religious training. (a) Too little 
opportunity is given tor personal com- 
mitment to Christ; membership is em- 
phasized and Christian experience mini- 


mized. (b) Christian soldiers show a 
woeful ignorance of Christian funda- 
mentals; we have done a poor job of 


indoctrination. (c) We have sinned in 
failing to teach regular church attend- 
ance as a spiritual necessity. The dif- 
ference in attendance between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant soldiers is strik- 
ing. We must correct our mistake. 
(3) The church has too many taboos 
without adequate substitutes. It has 
frowned on movies, cards, dancing, pool- 
rooms, and other leisure time activities, 
but itself has little to offer for recre- 
ation. The movie, for example. There 
are bad movies as well as good, but that 
won't keep people from attending. Any- 
one on an Army post at movie time can 
read the handwriting on the wall. Or 
gambling—a curse that seems inevitable 
in the Army. It’s the church’s job to 
teach people to “play for fun.” If you 
don’t want your son shooting pool and 
craps in a public poolroom, give him a 
billiard table at home and in the church 
game room. Help him to learn to play 
for fun in a decent crowd. 
(4) Finally, we are making 
Christian” too easy today. (a) 
demand sacrificial Christianity. Soldiers 
who risk their lives for their country 
don’t want a “cost-nothing”’ religion. 
(b) We must stress stewardship. Peo- 
ple appreciate what they pay for. We 
cheapen Christianity by asking too lit- 
tle in money and service. We need 
to get away from ‘‘quota-Christianity”’ 
that is, from teaching our members 
that the important thing is to meet only 
an assigned quota. Instead, we must 
be teaching the principle of giving pro- 
portionately, even sacrificially, to God’s 
work. 
In Nehemiah’s time the walls were 
rebuilt because ‘‘the people had a mind 
to work.”’ I believe the Christian serv- 


“being a 
We must 


ice man wants to help to build up the 
church today. 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 


The Christian As a Lover 


By FRANK H. 


“This is my commandment, That ye love one another as 
I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
aman lay down his life for his friends.’”—John 15:12-13. 


T IS AXIOMATIC that love is the heart of Christianity, 
whether viewed primarily as theology or as morals. 
Actually, the two are not separate in real Christianity. 

But because that is true, and because love is a term so com- 
prehensive in its scope and so varied in its meaning in dif- 
ferent life situations, it is like a very handy tool which gets 
used so often and in so many different ways that it be- 
comes useless if it is not periodically sharpened, tightened, 
and re-aligned. 

We live in a world perhaps more desperately in need 
of Christian love than at any time in its history. The need 
is acute not simply because the total population is greater, 
nor simply because there are more nations which have been 
torn by the ravages of war, nor even because of the stench 
of wholesale, systematic, and fiendish atrocities committed, 
on the one hand, by formerly Christian nations turned 
frankly pagan in a few years, and on the other hand, by 
a nation which had known Christianity only in terms of 
a meagre missionary expression which was largely nullified 
by the official sanctions and dominant attitudes of the Chris- 
iian nations at the crucial point of race relations. These 
factors are significant, bui the real reason for the world’s 
acute need of Christian love today is that we have reached 
a point in history at which organized attitudes, philoso- 
phies, and policies can more quickly and more decisively 
affect more nearly the whole of mankind, either for salva- 
tion or for damnation, than ever before. One need only 
mention such things as radio, radar, B-29, V-1, V-2, the 
atomic bomb, and cartels to give validity to a statement 
like that. 


While a major responsibility for the interpretation and 





UR PREACHER from the Outlook Pulpit this week 
is the distinguished president of the Louisville Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. Born in Corinth, 

Miss., he was educated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point; the University of Mississippi; the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and Centre College, before begin- 
ning his theological training. He received his divinity 
degree from Louisville Seminary, his Ph. D. from the 
University of Edinburgh. He has also done graduate 
work at New York University. Dr. Caldwell’s pastoral 
service has included the Bradfordsville church and group 
(USA) in Kentucky, where he was stated supply for two 
years (in this period came a year as acting professor 
of Bible at Centre College); and the J. J. White Memo- 
rial church, McComb, Miss., 1928-30. In 1930 Dr. Cald- 
well was called to Louisville Seminary as professor of 
homiletics. Since 1938 he has been president of the in- 
stitution. He is active in the church’s work in many 
areas, being the representative of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky on the Assembly’s Committee on Cooperation and 
Union. Dr. Caldwell will be the preacher on The Pres- 
byterian Hour over a southwide network April 7. His 
sermon is entitled, “Truth Which Liberates.”’ 

More than 200 ministers and laymen throughout the, 
church were asked to assist the editors in selecting the 
preachers for The Outlook Pulpit for 1946. The men 
they have named have been invited to prepare sermons 
for this special feature. 











CALDWELL 


expression of the Christian gospel of love in the midst of 
the ruins of the postwar world rests upon ministers of the 
gospel, Jesus’ words of our text are directed, not exclu- 
sively to ministers, but to Christians as Christians. And 
if that responsibility is to be borne intelligently, at least 
three distinctions pertaining to Christian love need to be 
sharpened in the consciousness of us all. 

I. The Distinction Between Two Kinds of Love in Three 

Primary Relationships of Life 
We need, first, to sharpen the distinction and clarify the 
relation between at least two kinds of love in three pri-- 
mary relationships of life. 

Probably the two kinds of love may best be designated 
by Greek terms—Eros and Agape. In his recently-pub- 
lished Sprunt Lectures on Guilt and Redemption, Dean 
Lewis J. Sherrill has pointed out the significance’ of this 


distinction in relation to two fundamental needs of human. 


nature—‘‘the need (of man) to identify himself with some- 
thing greater and stronger than himself,’ and ‘the need 
to become an individual, a person, one who is not sub- 
merged, one who can respect himself in his own right. 
” A Swedish theologian, Anders Nygren, has written 
a series on Agape and Eros as two sharply distinguished 
and diametrically opposed kinds of love—the one, Eros, 
being the Greek conception of love, elaborated in the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, and the conception which is char- 
acteristic of contemporary humanism; the other, Agape, 
being the New Testament conception of Christian love as 
set forth by Jesus and most fully elaborated by Paul and 
John. : 

The three primary relationships in which these two kinds 
of love need to be clarified, in our thinking, feeling, and 
acting, are the relationships between God and man, be- 
tween man and his fellowman, and between man and him- 
self. é 

Now that is admittedly a large order to place with the 
Christians of this generation. To many it may seem to be 
a futile and impractical order to indulge ourselves in the 
kind of verbal hair-splitting which amounts to nothing more 
far-reaching than tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. To them, 
love is—well, just love! It has its degrees of intensity, 
from frigidness to passion. It has an almost infinite 
variety of objects, ranging all the way from God in heaven 


‘down to the fat dowager’s impertinent lap-dog. And it 


has a correspondingly infinite variety of modes of expres- 
sion, from rubbing noses to dying on a cross. That, to 
many, is a fairly comprehensive outline of love, and all 
els¢ is mere repetition, variation, or elaboration. 

But there is more to this distinction than theological 
and ethical hair-splitting. The minister of the gospel is 
not a mere purveyor or Greek ethics and philosophy which 
have been christened with the Christian rite of baptism 
and memorialized in the Lord’s Supper. The Christian is 
commissioned to bear witness, largely in terms of love, to 
a unique gospel. It is not a gospel which bids man merely 
to be a good animal and fulfill the laws of nature, or even 
to be a good man and transcend somewhat the laws of na- 
ture. It is a gospel of distinctive love—not the omnibus 
love of our English word, which may mean anything or 
nothing, but a gospel of Agape. 


Three observations are abroad today which have in them 
enough validity to make them hurt—and perhaps to drive 
us back to a re-thinking of the nature of Christian love. 
One is the observation that, in terms of the quality of their 
lives and spirits, ministers are in no significant sense differ- 
ent from laymen—with the clear implication that they 
should be. Another is that sermons are not notably differ- 
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ent from essays, or lectures. A third is that church mem- 
bers, or Christians, are not different from respectable and 
cultured non-Christians. There is a general assumption 
that there should be differences, and attempts are some- 
times made to achieve differences by means of drawing 
up a legalistic catalog of things that ministers should not 
do, which are permissable for laymen, or things that Chris- 
tians should not do, which are at least excusable in non- 
Christians. Some ministers achieve their only distinction 
in a holy tone of voice, a bilious facial expression, a stub- 
born verbal defense of orthodoxy, an hilarious exhibition 
of heterodoxy, or a collar turned hind-part-before. But 
Jesus said, ‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye love one another.’”’ To Jesus, Agape was 
the distinctive badge of discipleship. Surely it behooves 
us of this generation to re-study the New Testament with 
a view to discerning that quality of love which is Agape. 


. IL. The Distinction Between Two Perversions of Love 


Another distinction which needs to be sharpened by the 
Christian as a lover is that between two perversions of 
love which are closely allied with some of the differences 
between Eros and Agape as they are manifested in life. 

The first perversion is love unactivated, or emotionalism. 
It is religion divorced from ethics. It is faith without 
works. It is worship separated from service. It is palm- 
waving without cross-bearing. It is a mountain-top ex- 
perience of ecstasy without a follow-through in the valley 
of service. It is the practice of the presence of God with 
the absence of a sense of responsibility. It is ‘‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy,”’ without ‘“‘Here am I, send me.” It is feeling with- 
out volition. It is emotion without motion. It was sketched 
unforgettably by William James in his picture of the woman 
in the theatre weeping copiously at the plight of the actor 
in the play, while her coachman froze to death in the 
street outside. That is a perversion of Agape. 

The second is its counterpart—activitity unmotivated by 
love, or religious activism. Occasionally one hears the 
lament that some church buildings are not used enough— 
that too much capital invested in plant is going to waste. 
Again, one reads the list of church organizations in the 
buHetin, or scans the announcements of church meetings 
for the coming week, and has a renewed sense of sym- 
pathy for Teddy Roosevelt’s comment that some ‘“‘seven- 
day religion’’ seemed to him to be a “cross between the 
Ten Commandments and St. Vitus’ Dance’’! But the per- 
version which I have in mind has less to do with the much- 
ness or the littleness of organized religious activity than 
with its objective and its motivation. Sometimes a min- 
ister, or a layman, break his heart trying to put new life 
into a lagging organization when what it needs is sudden 
death. More often, what is needed is an ecclesiastical 
psychoanalysis with a view to re-defining objectives and 
clarifying motives. The revival may have its value in the 
life of a congregation even if it does not add a single mem- 
ber to the church roll—if it only serves the purpose of 
calling the minister and the people back to central objec- 
tives and primary motives that are Kingdom objectives and 
Kingdom motives. 


Ill. The Distinction Between Two Valid Ways of Meeting 
the Acid Test of Love 


Still again, there is need today for the Christian as a 
lover to sharpen the djstinction between two valid ways of 
meeting the acid test of love. That acid test is clearly 
stated in the latter part of the text, ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
This acid test may be met in either of two valid ways. 

One is the dramatic way of dying for one’s friends. 
There are sentimentalists and weaklings among Christians 
as well as among non-Christians, of course. But one would 
need only to call the long roll of the martyrs in both 
peace and war to realize that Christianity has furnished its 
full quota of men who have died for their friends. Even 
Dr. Gallup cannot take a poll of the motives of dead men, 
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but one gathers from conversations with veterans that one 
of the strongest motives impelling men to plunge into 
deadly action was that esprit de corps which was the grim 
determination “not to let one’s buddies down.” Surely 
this generation of people will never be permitted to forget 
that dramatic picture which came out of the North Atlantie 
at the height of the submarine warfare—the picture of 
four chaplains, one Jew, one Catholic, and two Protestants, 
who gave their own lifebelts to others and were last seen 
by survivors standing on deck in a circle of prayer together 
as their torpedoed ship plunged beneath the cold waves. 
That is the dramatic way of meeting the acid test of the 
Christian as a lover. 

But there is also the undramatic way—not of dying 
for one’s friends, but of living for one’s friends. In Jesus’ 
picture of the final judgment, he seems to have stressed 
this way. “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I 
was athirst, and ye gave me drink; I was naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” Obviously, this list was not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, but merely suggestive. It might 
be extended indefinitely to cover the life of the Christian 
as a lover. ‘‘I was old and lonely, and ye noticed me; I 
was young and shy and afraid, and ye gave me courage; I 
was fighting a losing battle against a besetting sin, and 
ye gave me comradeship and understanding; I had a blind 
spot in my life, and ye helped me see before I butted my 
head against a wall; I was putting up a bold front, but 
bleeding within—what ye said was nothing, but how ye 
said it was everything.’”” That is Agape at work in the 
Christian as a lover. 

But, while the Christian must never neglect such one-to- 
one relationships of love, also he must not overlook the re- 
lationships of one-to-many, many-to-one, and many-to-many. 
What the good Samaritan did for the traveller on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho is regarded by many as the ex- 
ample supreme of living a life of love in relation to one’s 
fellowman, and I would say nothing which would detract 
from his gracious deed of self-renunciation and self-giving 
in those circumstances. It was magnificent, and worthy 
of emulation. But there is food for thought in the sug- 
gestion that no less would he have been living his life for 
his friends if he had helped—shall we say, to organize and 
support a “Jerusalem Council of Churches,’ through which 
the road from Jerusalem to Jericho might have been made 
safe for all travellers! There is need for imagination, 
foresight, judgment, statesmanship, and group cooperation 
and action in the expression of Christian love today. 


* * * 


Those are surely three distinctions which need to be 
made in a world standing more desperately in need of 
Christian love than ever before in history. But the crucial 
question is not whether we can verbally dissect the anatomy 
of love. It is whether the individual is himself a genuine 
Christian lover. And that involves a transaction which is 
never completed in this life, but which is to be made over 
and over again. It is God’s nature to love. It is man’s 
privilege, not to win, but to receive God’s love. And it is 
the nature of that love then to manifest itself in the life 
of man—not as a strained, determined, persistent effort 
to be kind and to do good; but as a spontaneous and nat- 
ural expression which may be so unconscious and unosten- 
tatious as to fit perfectly into the surprise of that final judg- 
ment scene: ‘‘Lord, when saw we thee an hungered and 
fed thee; or athirst and gave thee drink?” 

Many will recall that Community Chest poster which was 
used a few years ago. On it was the picture of a lad whose 
body was painfully stooped under the burden of the body 
of an injured companion whom he was carrying on his 
youthful shoulders. A man moves forward, as if offering 
to relieve the lad of his impossible burden, only to be 
greeted with a spontaneous smile, and the words: “He ain’t 
heavy, Mister, he’s my brother.” ‘Greater love hath no 


man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” 
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Weekday Religious Education is Declared Legal 


By ERWIN L. SHAVER* 


whom he asked to hear the case with him, Judge Mar- 

tin E. Morthland and Judge Grover Watson, have de- 
clared that the program of weekday religious education as 
conducted in the city of Champaign, Illinois, does not vio- 
late the laws of the State of Illinois or of the United States. 
The decision is gratefully welcomed by the friends of reli- 
gious education throughout America. Even though the case 
will be appealed by the complainant to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois and possibly to a federal court, the fact of a 
favorable decision in the Circuit Court of Champaign 
County is most encouraging. Those who heard the evi- 
dence and the arguments presented last September and 
noted the conscientious and careful conduct of the trial by 


J UDGE FRANK B. LEONARD and the two other judges 


_the judges, have every reason to believe that the Illinois 


Supreme Court will sustain the decision of the Circuit 
Court. 


Court’s Decision 


In rendering the decision the judges said: 

“The court feels that an honest attempt has been made 
and is being made to permit the rigid instruction to be 
given by qualified outside teachers of any sect to people of 
their own faith. 

“We have in the Supreme Court an unmistakable 
authority for the proposition, that the doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state does not mean that there is any 
conflict between religion and ‘the state in this country or any 
disfavor of any kind upon religion as such. 

“It may, therefore, be said that so far as federal consti- 
tutional provisions are concerned and conceding that they 
are binding upon the State of Illinois and on the defendant 
school board, there is nothing in any expression of the fed- 
eral Supreme Court that remotely indicates that there is 
any constitutional objection to the Champaign system of 
religious education.” 

The Champaign trial was one of those sensational flare- 
ups characteristic of a democracy. The real issue was 
somewhat beclouded by the personalities involved and the 
public endeavor to make it a second ‘Scopes case.” It 
did, however, bring to the front page a movement of which 
the average American has been but vaguely informed. 

Steady Growth 1914-1946 

The “Gary Plan” of excusing public school children at 
their parents’ request to enter religious education classes 
under church auspices began in the fall of 1914. Six hun- 
dred and nineteen pupils were enrolled the first year. By 
1925 the plan had been adopted by 200 communities in 24 
states and had enrolled 40,000 pupils. In 1935, in spite 
of the depression, 400 communities in 30 states were ac- 
tively engaged in furnishing weekday religious education 
to a quarter of a million boys and girls. Today 2,000 com- 
munities in 46 states are reacliing a million and a half 
pupils. Twenty-one of the 38 cities of the United States 
of over a quarter of a million population are conducting 
these weekday programs and half the remainder have the 
plan under consideration. Until recently one-fourth of the 
pupils enrolled in these classes had no other church or 
church school connection. Now, as the plan has spread 
into our larger industrial centers and into many rural areas, 
the percentage of ‘‘unreached” attending is even higher. 
Practically every major religious group in America, with 
but few exceptions, is using the plan—Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Christian Scientists, Mormons, Lutherans, and Prot- 
estants in general. It is a nation-wide movement. 

More important than numerical, territorial and denomi- 





*Director of Weekday Religious Education, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chicago, 


national expansion, however, is the quality of this program. 
Its central idea is to teach religion as well as other sub- 
jects in the child’s study program are taught. This means 
specially trained teachers, high grade curriculum materials 
and adequate teaching conditions—a goal not always at- 
tained, but completely reached in at least half the com- 
munities and to a high degree in others. Not in this or 
preceding generations has religion been taught with as 
serious intent and under such favorable circumstances. 


A Grass Roots Movement 


The world situation—the war itself with its tragic reve- 
lation of human depravity and the postwar evils coming in 
its train—has stirred us as never before to seek more than 
superficial answers for our spiritual needs. There is no 
question but that people in all walks of life are turning to 
moral and religious education as a fundamental remedy. 
This plan for religious education has spread into two thou- 
sand cities and towns because it has been wanted by their 
citizens. It has had practically no promotion. It is essen- 
tially a grass root expression of spiritual need and a pro- 
gram which will help to meet it. 

Our forefathers rightly foresaw the danger of a church- 
controlled state. With equal clarity they saw the contri- 
bution of religion to democracy and gave vocal and docu- 
mentary expression to encouraging it. Their idea was ‘a 
free church in a free state’’-—each cooperating with the 
other without control by either. This is the essential re- 
lationship in the weekday religious education program 
which has become a nation-wide practice. The phrase 
“teaching religion in the public schools’”’ is not an accurate 
description, since the courses are not a part of the required 
public school curriculum, nor in sixty per cent of the cases 
do they even meet in public school rooms. The phrase “re- 
ligious education in cooperation with the public schools” is 
a more accurate and preferred term. 


Religion Contributes to Democracy 


Because our forefathers found the sects of their day 
divisive influences, they developed a public school system 
in which religion became the ‘‘absent’”’ subject. The con- 
sequences of this for an American educational system which 
has claimed to give its children a complete equipment for 
life have been unfortunate to say the least. Now a way 
has been found to bring religion back into education 
through the principle of cooperation which is the principle 
by which the various institutions of a democracy mutually 
contribute to its success. The churches, as in Champaign, 
have demonstrated a spirit of cooperative action unknown 
in our father’s day. This inter-faith and interdenomina- 
tional planning has been one reason why weekday religious 
education has been so successful both in its march across 
America and in the quality of its program. 





THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 


This is no effort to defend the preacher who uses his 
pulpit as a recruiting ground for his political party. But 
it is a solemn declaration of a profound belief that if the 
rerman clergy had cried out unitedly against the despoila- 
tion of the German soul, they might have saved the nation. 
Individuals here and there did so and went to concentra- 
tion camps as a reward for their courage. But even so. 
their fate was far more honorable than those who kept 
silent and preached their harmless gospel that failed. 

IT IS THE SUPREME BUSINESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PREACHER TO CRY OUT AGAINST SIN, AND IF SIN AP- 
PEARS IN POLITICS AND ECONOMICS THEN THE MIN- 
ISTER OF JESUS CHRIST HAS NO ALTERNATIVE. HE 
MUST ATTACK IT!—Roy L. Smith, 
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EDITORIAL 


One Agency for Presbyterian 


Chaplains (Can the Alliance Help?) 

When the Western Section of the 
Presbyterian Alliance meets in Toronto 
late in the month it is to be hoped 
that, by some means, the attention of 
these representatives of American Pres- 
byterian churches will be called to one 
excellent opportunity for cooperative 
activity. While it is true that the 
Alliance has often seemed to some to 
be a fine-spirited fraternity in which 
membership is lifelong and where its 
greatest efforts come to a focus in an- 
nual addresses, that body of stalwart 
Presbyterian leaders has some excellent 
accomplishments to its credit and, by 
its constitution, can do much that the 
several churches, by federal union, 
could accomplish. 

Surely the Alliance in its Western 
Section would have the warm support 
of people of all points of view if it en- 
couraged, recommended, or enlisted 
support in behalf of a joint Presbyterian 
administration of all affairs related to 
the work of the chaplain. Under the 
constitution of the Alliance there is 
ample provision for the needed action: 
“The Western Section shall have power 
to promote the cooperation of the con- 
stituent churches . and shall exer- 
cise this power in the establishing and 
appointing of administrative agencies 
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to maintain and conduct the work rep- 
resentative of any one or more of the 
causes mentioned, as consented to by the 
several supreme judicatories concerned. 
It may also initiate movements 
having cooperation . . in view . Ps 

This significant work of the chap- 
laincy, nationwide in its importance, 
worldwide in its evengelistic outreach, 
should challenge the best in all our 
Presbyterian bodies to the support of 
one agency for us all. This, of course, 
would mean that each separate body, 
through necessary committees, would 
have the certification of chaplains as 
they do at present, but one agency 
would serve us all. One office could 
easily handle the situation. 

Now, throughout our church, with 
the Defense Service Council just now 
coming into our official budget, and with 
an appropriation for the year beginning 
April 1, 1946, amounting to $186,550, a 
good many people are wondering about 
the most efficient way to meet the needs 
of armed forces, military areas, the in- 
stitutional and industrial chaplaincy 
and related matters. 

We have reason to believe that. a 
joint Presbyterian enterprise in this field 
would be a splendid success. Here are 
two reasons: (1) Throughout the war 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
chaplains were carried on the lists and 
through the office of the Presbyterian, 
US, organization because the ARP 
Church did not have a large enough 
membership to qualify otherwise. None 
but the happiest and most satisfactory 
relationships is reported in all this 
arrangement. (2) One of the most far- 
reaching and thoroughly advantageous 
enterprises in this wartime service was 
the work of Presbyterian, USA, pastors 
who came into Presbyterian, US, com- 
munities and congregations to minister 
to the needs of their own boys and to 
join hands with the US ministers in 
crowded and taxing camp areas. The 
fellowship and service which marked 
these months have been of magnificent 
quality. 

Here before us, in days of peace, lies 
a tremendous opportunity. An oppor- 
tunity to serve, to refuse to duplicate 
energies and efforts, to join in strength 
to meet a challenging need, to reach 
a long-range problem on a national and 
world basis. Would it not be possible 
for American Presbyterians to get to- 
gether and do this job in a way that 
will cause others, seeing them and the 
quality of their accomplishments, to 
glorify their Father who is in heaven? 

There are several possible steps which 
might be taken by the Alliance: (1) 
The one that appeals to us most would 
be for it to seek to establish one Pres- 
byterian agency for this work supported 
by the constituent churches and directed 
by the Alliance. (2) It could lead in 
setting up an inter-church agency re- 
sponsible to all the churches and ad- 
ministered by a separate committee 
made up of representatives from the 
churches concerned. (3) It could adopt 
a resolution urging the churches and 
their agencies to take this important 
step in cooperation. 
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We earnestly petition the good offices 
of the Western Section of the Presby- 
terian Alliance in this regard. Some- 
thing of fundamental importance can 
be accomplished in this field. We are 
convinced of it. 


Who Swallows Whom? 


. How many times we hear it said that 

if we reunite with the USA Presby- 
terian Church our US Church will be 
“swallowed up!”’ 

Such a statement overlooks the very 
genius of Presbyterian polity which is 
representative government. One may 
indeed be swallowed up in a totalitarian 
form of government, in a monarchy, 
and in an oligarchy, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical. But the individual or the 
constituent unit in a _ representative 
form of government is never swallowed 
up. Are you for yourself as an indi- 
vidual, or for your state of South Caro- 
lina, suffering from a Jonah complex in 
our national government? I have not 
heard of such. 

The southern presbyteries, prior to 
the Civil War, never raised any hue and 
ery about being inside the whale. My 
own grandfather began his ministry in 
Mississippi as a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. 

One turns to ‘“‘Assembly’s Digest, 
Baird’s Collection’ and _ finds’ the 
chronological table of presbyteries and 
synods from 1706 to 1857. Here one 
sees the Presbyterian method of growth 
outlined. In 1755 Hanover is formed 
from New Castle Presbytery; in 1770 
Orange from Hanover; in 1786 Lexing- 
ton from Hanover; in 1794 Winchester 
from Lexington; in 1812 Fayetteville 
from Orange. Growth by division into 
new units, each with its proportional 
representation, is not a process of being 
swallowed up. 

So we ask, is the Synod of Mississippi 
swallowed up in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, the Presbytery of Cen- 
tral Mississippi in the synod, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Jackson in the 
presbytery, and am I swallowed up as a 
member of the First Church? 

When our General Assembly was or- 
ganized in 1861 we had 10 synods, 47 
presbyteries, and 70,000 members. Now 
we have 17 synods, 87 presbyteries and 
nearly 600,000 members. Who swal- 
lowed whom? 

Suppose in the next ten years we 
should grow to a million members; 
would our present membership be swal- 
lowed up? Suppose we unite with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and in the 
next ten years have a membership of 
three million; would we be swallowed? 

Of course, if we mean that by uniting 
with the USA Church we cannot run the 
whole show, then the objectors are right. 
But don’t forget that in the reunited 
church the Presbyteries of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco cannot run the whole show either. 
Have Presbyterians ever wanted any 
more than their proportionate fepre- 
sentation? And when they have their 


fair representation have they said that 
they were swallowed up? 
JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 
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HOW TO GROW A CONSCIENCE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“T strive always to have a clear con- 
science.” Acts 24:6, Am. translation. 


HE NOTION THAT EVERY ONE 
I is born with the same conscience, 


that there is in each human being ~ 


from birth the same clear, definite, com- 
plete and infallible knowledge of right 
and wrong, has had to be abandoned by 
serious thinkers, for good reasons. The 
facts will not support such a theory. 
The more we learn about the human 
race, the more we know about psy- 
chology, the less is it possible to be- 
lieve that conscience is perfect and 
innate. 

Yet conscience is really there: a kind 
of immediate, unreasoning, unhesitat- 
ing, inner verdict on one’s own actions, 
warning, commending, condemning. In 
ordinary life we distinguish between 
“knowing instinctively” that a thing is 
right or wrong, and ‘figuring it out.” 
If when confronted by a choice we have 
an instantaneous and clear feeling that 
one course of action is right and the 
other wrong, we say, ‘‘My conscience 
tells me . .. .” But sometimes we 
do something year after year, without 
a qualm, only to decide later on that we 
were in the wrong; or vice versa. Where 
was conscience all that time? Or some- 
times we have to make a choice, and we 
labor painfully over the decision, but 
neither then nor afterwards are we 
quite sure whether it was right or 
wrong. We say that conscience did not 
help us. What we mean is that we could 
not act without thinking, we did not 
have an instantaneous moral reaction to 
the situation. 


ONSCIENCE IS REALLY BUILT- 
C IN. It is a _ social construct. 
Any young man’s conscience is a 
pretty faithful reflection of the moral 
ideas and prejudices of his family; 
schoolmates and persons he admires, 
even though he may think of it as his 
own. When we say that ‘conscience 
does not help us” in a given problem, 
we mean that no definite reaction-pat- 
tern had been built in; that we had 
never, so to speak, been drilled into 
thinking that this particular act was 
right or wrong as the case might be. 
One great trouble with human beings 
is that we do not recognize this built- 
in origin of conscience. Supposing it 
to be innate and perfect, we suppose 
that the conscience of 12-years-old, or 
sixteen, or whatever year it was when 
we stopped growing morally, is the true 
and perfect conscience. If we please 
that conscience we must be all right. 
So it happens that millions of grown 
people, grown up physically and even 
mentally, go around with child-con- 
Sciencs that have not developed since 
their very young days. The fact is that 
moral sensitivity is like aesthetic or any 
other kind of sensitivity; up to a certain 
point it ‘“‘comes naturally,’’ that is to 


say, is unconsciously developed by our 
surroundings; but past that point we 
have to work at it ourselves if further 
growth is to take place. 

Not recognizing that our conscience 
is a growth, we too seldom improve on 
it. It is possible, and, of course, it is 
desirable, to have a growing conscience, 
one that becomes continually more 
acute, more discerning, more reliable, 
faster in its operation and more sen- 
sitive to moral facts. The construction 
of such a conscience is an unconscious 
process in our early years, but later on 
we have to build it in ourselves. How 
shall we do it? 


NHERE ARE VARIOUS WAYS of 
growing a conscience, some of 
which are open only to the person 

of truly philosophic mind. But there is 
one simple—not necessarily easy—way 
which is open to every one. It is noth- 
ing else than an extension of the method 
by which our child-conscience came into 
existence: association with persons 
whose consciences are more fully de- 
veloped than our own. If you have 
never had an eye for beauty, you may 
never develop one by yourself; but if 
you make friends with people who do 
have a quick and keen sense of beauty, 
you, too, can cultivate your dormant 
capacity for appreciation of lovely 
sights and sounds. If you have ‘never 
had any ‘‘business sense’? you develop 
it by making close association with peo- 
ple who are smarter than you are in a 
trade. It is not otherwise in the moral 
life. If you want a keener conscience 
you can have it, by making close friends 
of men and women (and sometimes 
even children) who have a better de- 
veloped moral sense. (You can also 
dull your ethical sensitivity by too close 
association with people of dull sensi- 
bilities, you can tear out your con- 
science as well as build it in.) 

Since most people in your environ- 
ment went through much the same 
process in their conscience-forming 
years as you yourself did, your chances 


for wide personal acquaintance with 
keener-conscienced folk may not be 
great. But there are always open to 
you the pages of books, through which 
you may become acquainted with great 
souls. (Incidentally, these are seldom 
to be met in the pages of the modern 
novel. Exclusive acquaintance with the 
sort of character depicted by the school 
of Hemingway and his innumerable dis- 
ciples is certain to dull the conscience, 
like continual movie-going.) Real per- 
sons—biographies, autobiographies and 
writings of persons like Hudson Taylor, 
C. F. Andrews (‘‘What Christ Means 
to Me’’), Sherwood Eddy (Pilgrimage 
of Idea’), John Woolman (Journals), 
Henry Wallace—will introduce you to 
persons whose consciences probably (if 
yours is only the average) will be far 
beyond yours in range and sensitivity. 
To associate with the great is to set 
one’s own soul on the road to great- 
ness. 


of Jesus Christ. More than any 

other mind, his is alive to the con- 
flict between good and evil. More than 
any other conscience, his is contagious. 
More than any other soul’s vision, his 
goes clear and undimmed. In the pres- 
ence of others, our consciences may be 
fairly self-contented; but in the pres- 
ence of Jesus, ‘‘keep we our heads high 
as we may, they shall be bowed at the 
last.” None of us likes to have his con- 
science shame him. Perhaps it is this 
that makes men shrink away from 
Jesus—dread lest his conscience accuse 
their own. But as the novice in paint- 
ing seeks the guidance of one whose 
eye for color and for light is keener 
than his own, as the art student is not 
shamed but inspired by a good teacher, 
so even though the keen eye of the 
Teacher of Men shame us, in his pres- 
ence we shall learn to see. ‘‘In thy light 
shall we see light.’ 


KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. A. 
degree. Competitive scholarships; self 
help plan. Endowed. Athletics. 79th year. 
Catalog. R. T. L. Liston, President, Box-P, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHAPLAINS—(Continued From 
Last Week). 

J. Walter Dickson, Jr., now on ter- 
minal leave, is at 1018 N. Main Street, 
Anderson, S. C. 

Russell C. Stroup has returned to his 
pastorate at the First church. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

J. P. G. Moffett from FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, to 35 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, 
N. J. 

T. E. Roberts, Jr., from Memphis, 
Tenn., to S. O. Q., U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Coroma, Calif. 








The following chaplains not given in 
previously published lists (Dec, 17 and 
Jan. 21) are available for calls: 

Charles K. Douglas, 431 Saluda Street, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Richard 0. Flinn, Jr., Carrolton, Ga. 

Jack T. Goodykoontz, 810 Highland Cir- 
cle, Columbus, Miss. 


Cc. Logan Landrum, U. S. Naval Base, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Roger P. Melton, 932 Anderson Street, 


Bristol, Tenn. 
R. L. Nelson, Winder, Ga. 
John C. Neville, Montreat, N. C. 
William S. Porter, Elliott, S. C. 
Richard R. Potter, 511 Hardendorf Ave- 


nue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

John K. Roberts, 1604 Grove Avenue, 
Richmond 20, Va. 

Elmer D. Wood, Box 77, S. L. L, Lafay- 
ette, La. 


Chaplains taking, or planning to take, 
refresher courses, open to calls very soon 
(in addition to those previously listed): 

At Union Seminary, Richmond 22: Gra- 
ham G, Lacy, James F. Merrin, Cothran G. 
Smith. 

Leslie L. O’Connor, Box 477, Marlin, Tex. 

Charles A. Sheldon, 935 Blue Ridge Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Ga. 

John R. Smith, 
Richmond 20, Va. 

R. G. Wickersham, 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 


2310-A Ployd Avenue, 


7331 \V7ashburn Ave- 


Will study for approximately one year: 
John 8S. Brown, Eugene L. Daniel, J, Sher- 
rard Rice, William M. Thompson. 


The following chaplains, not previously 
listed, have accepted work: 


Edward S. Bayless, Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas. 

R. B. Brannon, Westminster church, 
Dallas, Texas. 

E. 8S. Campbell,+ Hyde Park church, 


Tampa, Fla. 
Steve Cook, Ballinger, Texas. 
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G. W. Crofoot, cr. University church, 
Austin, Texas. 

Jay M. Davis, Wayside, Ga. 

Jonathan Edwards, \Woodstock, Va. 

J. W. Hogshead, Hancock, Md. 

William T. Hunt, Lonoke, Ark. 

Bryan H. Keathley, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Dallas. 

William B. Lowrance, Jennings, La. 


J. W. MeQueen, Woodland church, Bir- 
mingham., 
Allen C. MeSween, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Joseph G, Morrison, Kenansville, N. C. 

Rufus W. Oakey, First Church, USA, Up- 
lands, Calif. 

kK. H. Phillips, Oxford, Miss. 

John T. Reed, DeKalb, Miss. 

S. H. Salmon, Pulaski, Tenn. 

P. 0. Sartelle, Draper, Va. 

F. L. Shannon, Denton, Texas. 

A. C. Summers, Tampa Heights church, 
Tampa, Fla. 

0. W. Welch, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

S. S. Wiley, Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, W. Va. (Temporary service.) 

R. S. Woodson, Yazoo City, Miss. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Program of Campus Missions 
Include Fourteen Colleges 


New York (RNS)—A series of 14 
Christian missions, sponsored jointly 
by the Federal Council of Churches and 
the United Student Christian Council, 
will be held on university campuses dur- 
ing the next three months to confront 
students with the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, emphasizing its personal and 
social implications. Of these missions, 
Phillips P. Moulton, the director, says: 
“During the war many young people— 
both in service and out—have had real 
religious though under 
pressures which offered little time for 
reflection and interpretation. This in- 
terpretation we now seek to provide.” 

The missions include convocations, 
informal discussions, classroom confer- 
ences, daily seminar groups, and per- 
sonal interviews. 

A total of 70 prominent religious 
leaders will participate in the program. 

Colleges participating are: Texas 
State College for Women, University of 
Texas, North Texas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, University of Arkansas, State Col- 
lege of Washington, University of Okla- 
homa, University of Missouri, Stephens 
College, Christian College, Lebanon 
Valley College, Alabama State College, 
University of Illinois, and Talladega 
College. 
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Austin College Already 
Troubled By Student Increase 


What to do with its student popu- 
lation is now troubling Austin College, 
along with many another men’s college 
in the nation. The present semester 
got under way with 105 new students 
enrolled the first day, many others being 
added as the term progressed. Present 
indications are that next fall will bring 
the critical problem of where to house 
all the students who wish to attend. 

Austin College has welcomed Profes- 
sors J. O. Stephen and Park Street 
Wharton, and Coach Garvie Steen, who 
have returned to their former work. 
Two new members have been added to 
the faculty—-Wayne Bedford, head of 
the music department, and Edward S. 
Bayless, formerly Army chaplain, who 
is now college chaplain and associate 
alumni secretary. 


Presbyterian Campus Mission 
Held at Centre College 


A Presbyterian Christian Campus 
Mission was recently conducted on the 
campus of Centre College, with visit- 
ing leaders engaged in a three-day pro- 
gram of addresses, classes, forums and 
interviews. Members of the team in- 
cluded A. B. Rhodes, of Louisville Semj- 
nary; Harold J. Dudley, Wilson, N. C., 
and Jean Wilson, Louisville, of the 
Committee on Christian Education. 

In anticipation of an increase of 100 
additional men students by next fall, 
Centre College is spending $125,000 in 
remodeling its historic Breckinridge 
Hall. 

Clarence B. Day, associate professor 
of English at Centre since 1945, is the 
author of a book soon to be published 
entitled, ‘‘Chinese Philosophers—An In- 
troduction to Chinese Philosophy.” An 
earlier book by Dr. Day is ‘‘Chinese 
Peasant Cults.” 


Davidson Now Ready to Build 


New Church and Gymnasium 


With the successful completion of 
the two-year campaign for $250,000 for 
a new campus church at Davidson Col- 


lege, President John R. Cunningham 
has announced that erection of the 
building, together with the gymnasium, 


for which funds were secured in 1943, 
will get under way as soon as labor 
and materials are available. Cost of 
the two projects will exceed $500,000. 
With the beginning of the new 
semester, January 28, civilian enroll- 
ment at the college is said to show a 
marked increase, with a large number 
of veterans returning to the campus. 


‘‘Washington Semester’’ Jointiy 
Sponsored by Westminster 
Westminster College in Fulton, Mo., 
now basking in the rays of fame be- 
cause of its forthcoming lecture series 
by Winston Churchill, is engaged in the 
establishment of a program, along with 
five other institutions, to be called 
“The Wasnington Semester.’”’ Under 


: this program, selected students from the 
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C. E. D. 


has made rapid progress in research and organization since 
its incorporation on September 3, 1942. It has brought 
together scores of organizations and established Regional, 
State, County and Local Committees—seeking to bring in- 
to sympathetic understanding the Nation’s 2,000,000 busi- 
ness employers, and to secure the active co-operation of 
business, labor, agriculture and government in the field of 
economic development. Keep your eyes on C. E. D.— 
the COMMITTEE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


C. S. D. 


our institutions of Christian Education are making the 
most fundamental contribution to the solution of life prob- 
lems. They are COMMITTED TO SPIRITUAL DEVELOP - 
MENT. The General Assembly and the Synods are seekjng 
to lead the home, the church and the school to sympathetic 
understanding—and to secure the active co-operation of 
parents, pastors, teachers, boys, girls, men, women and 
communities in making the Christian element more cen- 
tral in higher education. Keep your heart open and COM- 
MITTED TO SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


For further information, write to the College and Seminary 
of your Synod or to 





CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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participating colleges (The others: the second semester of their junior year 
Allegheny,- Hiram, Oberlin, Wooster, in Washington, D. C., where they will 
and the American University) willspend be undergraduate students in the Ameri- 
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® The following letter 
was received from a 


man in Puerto Rico: 


@ “For some time I have had a standing order for 100 copies 
of THE UPPER ROOM (in Spanish), and have been giving a 
copy to each of my companions where I work. Several weeks 
ago I made up my mind to discontinue this, because I felt 
that they did not appreciate the value of that which I found 
so helpful, and because it entailed the sacrifice of a part of 
a very limited income. 


@ “After the letter was written, cancelling the order, I kept 
thinking of it, and something within me seemed to tell me 
that I had acted too hastily. I felt a deep sorrow, which one 
feels when he commences a good work and then gives it up. 
About this time the shipment of the 100 copies for the next 
quarter arrived, as my letter had not been received in time 
to cancel the order for this shipment. My soul experienced 
great joy and at once I made up my mind to continue the 
work which I had begun. Please continue to send me the 
100 copies forever. The seed of the Gospel has to be sown 
in the hearts of men.” 


@ Throughout the world, The Upper Room 
is sowing—and nurturing—the seed of the 
Gospel in the hearts of men. Give it a 
chance and it will help you reap a harvest, 
wherever you may be. 


The April-May-June issue is now ready for mailing. Send your order today. English 
and Spanish editions, 10 or more to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single 
yearly subscriptions in U. $., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, 
$1.00. Other countries, 40 cenfs; four years, $1.35. Envelopes for remailing $1.00 
per 100. Order trom 


Che Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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can University. 

The purpose of the program is to 
give these students, who have had the 
prerequisite work, an opportunity to 
take advanced courses in the social 
sciences while being brought into con- 
tact with the source materials and gov- 
ernmental institutions in the nation’s 
capital. The work is to be done at 
Washington under the direction of a 
coordinator of The Washington Semes- 
ter appointed from the faculty of the 
American University and a visiting lec- 
turer appointed each year in turn by 
the participating colleges. 


CHURCH NEWS 





Benevolences Hold Gains 
With Two Months to Go 


With two months of the church year 
remaining, agencies of the General As- 
sembly continue to maintain their in- 
crease over last year’s receipts, showing 
the following report for the ten months 
ending January 31: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $542,- 
453; gain, $48,144. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $255,196; 
gain, $20,166. Emergency Fund re- 
ceipts, in addition, $248,036; gain, 
$14,849. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $207,319; gain, 
$6,819. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $106,189; gain, $15,559. 


Historical Foundation Passes 
$50,000 Toward $75,000 Goal 


With sufficient funds in hand for the 
building of a suitable structure in which 
to house many valuable historical treas- 
ures of Presbyterianism, Thomas H. 
Spence, Jr., curator of the Historical 
Foundation, Montreat, N. C., has an- 
nounced that efforts are now being made 
to secure $25,000 for the building’s fur- 
nishings and equipment. 


With 25,000 contributed by the 
Mountain Retreat Association and $26,- 
776 by individuals, churches and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, provision is made 
for the building itself. Built-in-stacks 
will cost $17,000, according to Dr. 
Spence, and other equipment and fur- 
nishings will require $8,000. A previous 
$1,000 gift makes possible necessary 
photographic equipment. 

Gifts from churches, as such, have 
amounted to slightly more than $500, 
Dr. Spence says. He is now urging 
congregations throughout the Assembly 
to have a share in the equipment of the 
new structure. 


Woman’s Auxiliaries of the Synods of 
Appalachia and North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Tennessee and West 
Virginia have exceeded their quotas for 
the building fund. North Carolina’s 
gift is largest, $3,527. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


What Makes a People Great--- 


Religion in the Home 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24 
Deuteronomy 5-34. Printed Text 6:4-12 


Deuteronomy contains Moses’ fare- 
well discourse to the Covenant Nation, 
delivered shortly before his death, while 
the Israelites were encamped on the 
other side of the Jordan. The first dis- 
course, contained in 1:1—4:40, presents 
“A Review of Israel’s History.’”’ The 
second discourse (5-26) contains an ex- 
position of Israel’s laws. In the open- 
ing paragraph (6:1-5) Moses boils the 
law down to just two propositions: (1) 
Jehovah, Israel’s God, is the only God; 
(2) Israel is to love Jehovah with all 
her heart and soul and might. Jesus, 
we recall,.added a second command- 
ment, supplementary to the first— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” On these two commandments he 
said, ‘“‘The whole law hangeth and the 
prophets.’’ 


I. The Duty, 6:4-9 


At the present time we are interested, 
not in the gist of Israel’s laws, but in 
the use that Israel is to make of these 
laws. For Israel’s laws mark the be- 
ginning of God’s revelation to his peo- 
ple. And certainly we are not to make 
any less use of the fuller revelation 
of God which we possess in the Bible. 
There are five things which Moses says 
Israel must do with this law which he 
had revealed to them. 

1. It must be upon their hearts. In 
our popular speech the heart is the 
seat of the emotions. With the Hebrew 
it was the psychical center of memory 
as well as love, the seat, we may say, 
of the practical intellect. Moses tells 
the Israelites, therefore, that they must 
know the law and love it. As George 
Adam Smith says, “They must commit 
it to memory with a conscience to do 
a 

2. They must teach it diligently to 
their children. The word here for 
“teach” is a very strong one. It means 
“make these words incisive, and impress 
them upon their children; rub them in.” 
Moses wishes the Hebrew parents to 
realize their own responsibility. They 
cannot delegate their task to other 
hands. They themselves .must teach 
Moses’ words diligently to their chil- 
dren. In accordance with this com- 
mand, the “‘Shema,”’ as this section is 
known (from the opening word, ‘‘hear,”’ 
which in Hebrew is ‘“shema’’), together 
with Dt. 6:4-9, 11, 13-21 and Numbers 
15:37-41, have been for many years 
the first bit of the Bible which Jewish 
children have learned to read and know. 

3. They must talk of them in their 
homes and along the way, when they 


lie down and when they rise up. In 
other words, God’s fundamental law 
must be to them a theme of living in- 
terest at home and abroad, at the be- 
ginning and end of every day. The pur- 
pose of this injunction was probably 
twofold. It would cause the Israelites 
themselves to think of God and of the 
requirements of his love at the begin- 
ning and at the end of every day, and 
as they went about their duties in the 
home and in the world, it would serve 
consciously or unconsciously to mould 
all their actions. Then, second, by talk- 
ing of the law they would reveal its 
beauty and emphasize its importance to 
all with whom they came in contact. 
The children at home especially would 
think more of God’s requirements than 
they would if the talk revolved con- 
tinually about money or scandal. 

As Dr. Snowden says: The duties 
of religion should be taught not only 
in a formal way at set times ‘‘as we used 
to be taught the Catechism or made to 
read the Bible, but are to enter into 
the daily familiar life of the home and 
be a free subject of conversation when 
we are out walking or lying down or 
rising up. We should try to avoid mak- 
ing religion an unpleasant subject, that 
the children shy away from and regard 
with aversion, but should endeavor to 
make it attractive and agreeable to them 
at all times.”’ 


4. They must bind them for a sign 
upon their hands and for frontlets be- 
tween their eyes. The Jews thought 
Moses was giving them here a rule to 
be observed literally. To carry out the 
injunction they put little slips of parch- 
ment, on which the Shema was written, 
in leather pouches fixed to a band. One 
of these phylacteries, as they are called 
in the New Testament, was worn on the 
left arm turned toward the heart, the 
other between the eyebrows at morning 
and evening prayers. Orthodox Jews 
still use them in the same way. This 
may be carrying out the letter of Moses’ 
law, but the spirit is something else. 
Undoubtedly Moses meant that the law 
which he had summarized should con- 
trol the views and the acts of the peo- 
ple of God, the sight of their eyes, and 
the work of their hands. 

5. They must write them upon the 
doorposts of their houses and upon their 
gates. This law also the Jews observed 
in the most literal fashion. They fixed 
a small metal case containing the parch- 
ment inscribed as above to the right- 
hand doorpost of their houses and on 
their gates, which cases they touched or 
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saluted upon their entrance and exit. 
With some Jews, this little ceremony be- 
came an amulet for warding off evil. 
The little metal boxes had something 
of the significance of a horseshoe put 
up over the door. 

The ceremony was intended to re- 
mind them of the law, as they left the 
house for shop or field or market in 
the morning and as they returned to 
the home at the close of day. It was 
another indication that their whole life 
in the home and without it, must be 
influenced by the thought of God and 
of his love. ‘‘We do not now write any- 
thing on our doorposts and gates, but 
the meaning for us is that we are to 
build these divine laws into the very 
structure of our homes and life, so that 
they will pervade and control our con- 
duct whether in the home or in social 
life or business affairs or national or 
international life.’ 

“To sum up: The passage in Deu- 
teronomy suggests (1) that parents 
themselves must know God’s word. Its 
great duties concerning the love of God 
and the love of man must be upon their 
hearts and minds. They cannot trans- 
mit what they themselves do not pos- 
sess. 


(2) Parents must take the responsi- 
bility for the instruction of their chil- 
dren. The means by which this instrue- 
tion is to be given are not set forth. 
Perhaps that is best, for the means vary 
from age to age, and depend upon the 
children. We cannot use today all the 
methods which our fathers and grand- 
fathers used. But the responsibility of 
the parents cannot be evaded. 

(3) Parents must give religion a vital 
part in the life of the home. It must 
be included along with. the other in- 
terests of the home, and be given a 
formal part in its program, as well as 
an informal, though vital part in its 
conversation. Individual members of 
the family should be taught to begin and 
end the day with prayer. Some time 
must be given and can be given to 
family prayers. Of course, there should 
be a brief prayer before each meal. 
Even though this tends to become a 
form, its continued repetition has an 
unconscious effect. Religious affairs 
should at times afford a theme for con- 
versation. If the real conversation of 
the family center around sports and 
business and friends, these will become 
the major interests. If the minister and 
the church are continually criticized, 
naturally the children and others lose 
vital interest. If the program of the 
church and the tasks of the Kingdom 
are intelligently discussed, then interest 
is awakened in these important themes. 
If there is to be an intelligent interest 
in the extension of the church and the 
building of the Kingdom, members of 
the family must read some religious 
literature. In addition to denomi- 
national papers and undenominational 
ones, there are religious books of 
various types, some of which will surely 
instruct and grip each member of the 
family. Many good books along these 
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lines can be 
libraries. 

(4) Parents must allow their lives 
in the home and out of it to be moulded 
by love for God and love for man. No 
amount of formal religious instruction 
or pious religious exhortation or strict 
observance of minute religious formali- 
ties will help (in fact, it will harm) 
unless there is a genuine love for God 
and man in the public and in the pri- 
vate duties of life. Many children who 
grow up in godly homes are alienated 
from the church because they have seen 
an unlovely religion in the home. 

From homes where God is honored 
come a steady stream of men and women 
whe strengthen the fibres of our 
national life. Not all the sons and 
daughters of ministers prove to be shin- 
ing lights. An examination of histori- 
cal records shows, however, that minis- 
ters do transmit to their children cer- 
tain excellent qualities of character. It 
was discovered a few years ago that of 
12,000 persons listed in ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
1,000 were the sons or daughters of 
ministers. Bishop Edwin N. Hughes 
declares that the great business houses 
of America are controlled by 2 per cent 
of the men engaged in them. He also 
discovered that 4 per cent of those 
who controlled the business were 
bankers’ sons, 8 per cent were the sons 
of other business men, 25 per cent were 
the sons of educators, and 30 per cent 
were the sons of ministers. These facts 
are cited not to exalt ministers’ homes 
above those of other groups, but in 
illustration of our lesson theme—that 
religious training does bear its fruit in 
the life of the individual and in the 
life of the nation. 





secured from _ public 


America nas emerged from the war 
as the most powerful nation on the 
globe. Evidences of her power are seen 
in her military armaments, in her in- 
dustrial plants, in her educational in- 
stitutions. But what is it in the last 
analysis that makes America great? It 
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is religion in the home. 
But the very greatness that America 
has achieved brings its danger. 


II. The Danger, 6:10-12 


Moses realized that a nation faced 
its greatest danger when prosperity and 
success had been finally achieved. 
‘“‘When Jehovah thy God shall bring thee 
into the land which he sware unto thy 
fathers to give thee, great and goodly 


cities and houses full of good 
things . . and cisterns. - Vine- 
yards and olive trees and thou 


shalt eat and be full, then beware lest 
thou forget Jehovah ... .” 

For forty years or more the Israelites 
had lived as nomads in the wilderness, 
now they were about to settle in a rich 
and fertile land. These verses and the 
parallel passage, 8:11-20, contain “‘such 
items as characterize the condition of 
the settled agriculturist in distinction 
from that of the nomad: sufficiency of 
food, the building of houses, the mul- 
tiplication of herds and flocks; and asa 
consequence the increase of silver and 
gold; and all that thou hast is multi- 
plied—the nomads never have reserves 
of any commodity and are always near 
if not actually on the verge of extreme 
poverty.” In other words, these were 
the very things that Israel most wanted 
and were passionately dreaming of get- 
ting in that Promised Land flowing with 
milk and honey. Yet, the time when 
their prayers were answered, was their 
time of greatest danger. That of all 
times was the time to beware. 


“How often,’”’ remarks Snowden, “‘it 
turns out that the objects of our de- 


sire and ambition are our greatest dan- 


ger and enemies and will prove our 


ruin when we get them. All human 


experience proves that prosperity has 


its perils, a full house may be inhabited 
by an empty heart, waving grain fields 
and loaded orchards may be owned by 
barren souls, the man with a bursting 
barn may yet be trying to feed his soul 
on corn. While the outward man is 
being fed with fatness and cushioned 
with comfort, yet the inward man may 
be starving and perishing day by day. 

When business is properous and 
the house full of good things, when 
health flows in a full and steady pulse 
and life is brimming over and spark- 
ling with happiness, when every enter- 
prise promises success, and accumulat- 
ing wealth gilds all life with an edge 
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of golden splendor—Beware!”’ 

But the danger comes not only to 
the wealthy, but also to those in mod- 
erate circumstances, to those who have 
sufficient food, pleasant homes, com- 
parative security from disaster, suffi- 
cient means to relieve one from anxiety 
and good standing in the community. 


It comes to the nation as well as 
to the individual. It is particularly ap- 
plicable now to our own country as we 
turn away from the sacrifices and de- 
privations of the war period. Already 
there is evidence of the usual postwar 
demoralization. 

Beware lest thou forget Jehovah. To 
forget God means to leave him out of 
our lives, not to reckon with him or 
consider his will in our plans and pur- 
poses and pleasures. 

James Hastings, in “The Speaker’s 
Bible,’ points out that this is an ad- 
monition which we all require. ‘‘There 
is no sin more common than the sin 
of forgetting God. It is the besetting 
sin, not only of youth, but of middle 
age and old age. It is the sin not only 
of the foolish and frivolous, the sen- 
sual and worldly, but of men working 
hard at their professions and trades, of 
women absorbed in family cares and 
social engagements, of teachers and stu- 
dents, of politicians and philanthropists, 
of preachers and theologians tempted to 
make ideas of God do duty for God.” 

Why do men forget God? As Hast- 
ings continues: “There is no object 
either good or bad . . that may not 
so grow on the inner vision and spread 
itself before the soul as to hide all that 
is beyond—even God. We know. . 
how we lose by sin, by habitual wrong- 
doing, the power to remember and 
realize God . . . and not alone by grave 
and flagrant transgressions . . . but by 
sins we call venial . . There may be 
no striking moral fault, no betrayal of 
duty, only some petty vanity or pride, 
a respectable selfishness, a reputable 
self-indulgence, not even evil things 
done, but good things left undone, yet 
they have the effect of making the soul 
less and less sensitive to God. A man 
may have all his thought and feeling 
so drawn toward the petty things around 
him and toward his own worldly in- 
terests and private comforts, that there 
is in his soul no sense of responsibility 
to a divine Judge.” 

This torgetfulness of 
through many stages. It exists in 
various degrees. Some in this busy, 
materialistic age have forgotten God al- 
together. They may or may not believe 
in God, but they live as though God 
did not exist. None of us who study 
this Jesson have gone so far. But we, 
too, need to heed Moses’ injunction. 


How do we tend to forget God? 
Abuse of the Sabbath, neglect of church 
attendance or of private devotions, 
failure to seek and to follow his will, 
lack of love to some of our fellowmen? 
How do we tend to forget our neigh- 
bor? By taking advantage of his weak- 
ness and ignorance, or by ignoring and 
disclaiming any responsibility for his 
needs? 


God passes 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Rudyard Kipling. 
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BOOK SECTION 


Face in the Dawn 


THE DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL. 
By Georgia Harkness, professor of ap- 
plied theology at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1945. 192 pages. 
$1.50. 





“Written primarily for those who 
have tried earnestly, but unsuccessfully, 
to find a Christian answer to the prob- 
iem of spiritual darkness,’’ this vital 
book was inspired by many requests 
from readers of her essay, “If I Make 
My Bed in Hell.” This is no book for 
the happy; rather for the discouraged, 
depressed; those who have lived with 
pain, frustration and grief and who have 
even contemplated suicide It is a prac- 
tical book, wrought cut in the fires of 
the author’s own experience, yet also 
theological in the best sense. The main 
theme is that though we cannot find 
God, he finds us. ‘‘When we are as- 
sured that he ceases not to love '1s, we 
can watch through the night and wait 
for the dawn to see his face.”” Dr. Hark- 
ness does not give us a book of plati- 
tudes, but most practical and usable 
counsel on the health of the inner life. 
There are splendid suggestions about 
how to read the Bible and how to pray; 
and the reader is introduced to such 
saints as St. John of the Cross, St. 
Thomas a Kempis, Brother Lawrence 
and Frank Laubach. ‘‘In days of despair, 
the most important thing that any one 
can do is to refuse to be desperate and 
to help others to find pewer in God.” 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Davidson, N. C. 





WHAT THE INFORMED CITIZEN 
NEEDS TO KNOW. By Bruce Bliven 
and A. G. Mezerik. xiii and 377 pp. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 

A valuable source book. Copies of 
such documents as the United Nations 
Charter, Bretton Woods, GI Bill of 
Rights, ete. A splendid bibliography 
and guide to additional reading. The 
inain body of the book is a compendium 
of articles on pressing problems from 
the pens of authors pretty generally left 
of center. But since the leading govern- 
ments of the world outside the United 
States have gone considerably left, an 
informed citizen would do well to know 
the direction into which some of our 
modern American thinkers would take 
us. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


THE PREACHER’S VOICE. By Wil- 
liam C. Craig and R. R. Sokolowsky. 
The Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
1945. 182 pages. $2.00. 

This book offers excellent concrete 
suggestions concerning the minister’s 
use of his voice. It is well illustrated 
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and is based on thorough understand- 
ing of voice mechanism and the de- 
mands made upon _ preachers. The 
volume can be used without help of a 
professional voice teacher. Exercises 
are provided which should improve 
faulty or weak voices. Those with good 
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speaking ability will also find benefit. 
DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR. 
Staunton, Va. 


Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 
An Accredited Junier Coellege—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, of- 
gan, art. ror catalog, write to 
MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 











Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, lith and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
Write for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. C. 



























Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores ar 
operated by the Presbyterian Com 
mittee of Publication as a serviee to 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Any book in prin 
may be secured from them, The 
mail order department handles or- 
ders from all over the world. Profits 
are devoted to the Religious Educa- 
tion program of our Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, T 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 
Early enrollment urged for Summer and Fall Terms 


First preference given to veterans who are former Davidson students 
Qualified civilian students who would ordinarily attend Davidson will 
receive special consideration 


F. W. HENGEVELD, REGISTRAR 
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and State 


Colleges 


1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1946 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
* Founded to Preserve the Liberties of God-fearing Men 
® Has Labored Through the Years to Train Leaders of Church 


* Today Recognized as One of the Foremost Liberal Arts 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 


The Registrar. 
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The Presbyterian Survey is the official magazine In a very real sense the Survey is the voice of the 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, Church. Its Editorial Board represents the different 
published by authority of the General Assembly. agencies of the Church. Its contents present every 
It brings you news from every branch of the phase of the Church’s work and program, at home 
Church’s work, plans for the development and pro- and abroad. Addressed to all members of the 
motion of that work, and much general news. Chureh family, it speaks to and for the membership 

of the Presbyterian Chureh, U. S. 


$1.25 per year, single subscription. li Monthly) See the Secretary of Literatire in 
$1.00 per year, in clubs of 5 or more. (Published y) your Auxiliary for club subscription. 
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